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mita certe, 
Tranquille per virtutem patet unica vite.-Juv. Sat. 


THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 
BRAWN FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF INFORMATION: 


No. IV. 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 98.] 


Such is the nature of that association of architects, 
who erected these splendid edifices, in Ionia, whose 
ruins afford us instruction, while they excite our sur- 
prise. Ifit be le to prove the identity of any two 
societies, from the coincidence of their external forms, 
we are authorised to conclude, that the Fraternity 
of the Ionian architects, and the Fraternity of Free- 
masens, are exactly the same; and es the former prac- 
tised the ies of Bacchus and Ceres, several of 
which we have shown to be similar to the mysteries 
of Masonry; we may safely affirm, that, in their 
internal, as well as external procedure, the Society 
of Freemasons, resembles,che Dionysiacs of Asia 
Minor.(@) — 

The opinion, therefore, of Freemasons, that their 
Order existed and flourished at the building of Solo- 
mon’s temple, is by no means so pregnant with absur- 
dity, as some men would wish osto believe. We have 
already shown, from authentic sources of information, 
that the mysteries of Ceres and Bacchus, were insti- 
tuted about four hundred years before the reign of| 
Selomon ;()) and there are strong reasons for believw- 
ing that even the association of the Dionysian archi- 
tects existed before the building of the temple. It was 
not, indeed, till about three hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, that they were incorporated at Teos, 
under the Kings Pergamus; but it is universally al- 
lowed, that they arose long before their settlement in 
Ionia, and, what is more te our present purpose, that 
they existed in the very land of Judea.(c) It is ob- 
served by Dr. Robinson,(d) that this association came 
from Persia inte Syria, along with that style of archi- 
tecture, which is called Grecian: And since we are 
informed by Josephus,(e) that that species of archi- 
tecture was used at the erection of the temple; we are 
anthorised to infer, not only that the Dionysiacs ex- 
.sted before the reign of Solomon, but that they as- 
*isted that monarch in building that’ magnificent _fab- 
*ic, which he reared to the God of Israel. Nothing, 
‘ndéed, can be more simple and consistent than the 
icreed of the Fraternity, concerning the state of their 
Order at this period. The vicinity of Jerusalem to 
Egypt; the connection of Solomon with the royal fam- 
ily of that kingdom ;(/) the progress of the Egyptians 
in arehitectural science ; their attachment to myste- 
ries and hieroglyphic symbols‘ and the probability of 
their pon. morn the king of Israel, are addi- 
tional ions. which corroborate the sentiments 





of Freemasons, and absolve them from these charges, ». 





. Robinson, will be suspected ial 
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impessible, indeed, for any - to question 


identity. 
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of credulity and pride, with which they have been 
loaded. 

To these opinions, it may be objected, that if the 
Fraternity of Freemasons flourished during the reign 
of Solomon, it would have existed in Judea, in after 
ages, and attracted the notice of sacred or profane 
historians. Whether or not this objection is well 
founded, we shall not pretend to determine ; but if it 
can be shown, that there did exist, after the building 
ofthe temple, an association. of men, resembling 
Freemasons, in the nature, ceremonies and object of 
their institution ; the foree of the objection will not 
only be taken away, but additional strength will be 
communicated to the opinion which we have been 
supporting. The association here alluded to, is that 
of the Essenes, whose origin and sentiments, have 
occasioned much discussion among ecclesiastical 
historians: They are allof one mind, however, re- 
specting the constutution, and ebservances of this re- 
ligious order. 

When a candidate was proposed for admission the 
strictest scrutiny was made iato his character.(zg) If 
his life had hitherto heen exemplary ; and ifhe appear- 
ed capable of curbing his passions, and regulating his 
conduct according to the virtuous, though austere 
maxims of their order, he was presented, at the expi- 
ration of his novici witha white garment, as an 
emblem of the ‘ofhis conduct, and the puri- 
ty of his heart.(h) A solemaoath was then admin- 
istered to him, that be would never ditalge the mys- 
teries of the Order; that he would make no innovations 
on the doctrines of the society; and that he would con- 
tinue in that honorable course of piety and virtue, he 
had begun to 
structed the y 





(i) Like Freemasons they in- 
member in the knowledge which 
they derived their reer They admitted 
no women into their Order.(k) They had particular 
signs for recognizing each other, which havea strong 
resemblance to those of Freemasons.(l) They had 
colleges or places of retirement,(m) where they re- 
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were high, they were never questioned by their ené- 







mies. Austerity of manners was one of the chief cha- 
racteristics ofthe Essenian Fraternity: They fre- 
quently assembled, however, in convivial parties; and 
relaxed for a while the severity of those duties, which 
they were accustomed to periorm.(g) This remark- 
able coincidence, between the chief Rassves of the Ma- 
sonic and Essenian Fraternity, can be accounted for, 
only by referring them to the same origin. Were the 
circumstances of resemblance either few or fanciful, 
the similarity might have been merely casual. But 
when the nature, the object and the external forme 
of two institutions, are precisely the same, the arga- 
ments for their identity, .are something more than 
presumptive. There is one point, however which 
may at first sight seem to militate against this suppo- 
sition. The Essenes appear to have been in no re- 
spects connected with architeciure; nor addicted to 
those sciences and pursuits, which are subsi to 
the art of building. ‘That the Essenes directed ir 
attention to particular sciences, which they pretend- 
ed to have received from their fathers, is allowed by 
all writers; but, whether or not these sciences were 
in any shape connected with architecture, we are, 
at thisdistance of time, unable to determine. Be 
this as it may, uncertainty upon this head, nay, even 
an assurance that the Essenes were unconnected with 
architectural science, wili not affect the hypothesis 
which we have been maintaining. For there have 
been, and still are, many associations of Freemasons, 
where no architects are members, and which have 
ne connection with the art of building. But if thie 
is not deemed a sufficient answer to the objection, an 
inquiry into the origin of-the Essenes _ will probably 
remove it altogether, while it affords addditional ev) 
dence, for the identity of the Masonic and Essenian 
associations. 

The opinions both of sacred and profane historiaas, 
concerning the origin of the Essenes, have been widety 
different. They all agree, however, in representing 


sorted to practise their rites, and settle the affairs of| them as ancient associations, originating from particw- 


the society ; and, afterthe performance of these du- 
ties, they assembled in a large hall, where an enter- 
tainment was provided for them by the president, cr 
master of the college, who allotted a certain quantity 
ot provisions to every individual.(n) They abolished 
all distinctions of rank; if was ever 
given, it was to piety, liberality, and virtue(o) Trea- 
appointed imevery town, to supply the 


ended to hi s of piety and knowledge, than 
the uninitiated valgurt aed though their pretentions 


Picket. Theologie Ch: ctienme,tom iii. pt.3. 9. 109. Bas- 
nt al the Jews, hook obap. 12 § 24. 
ret. 





. Ch ca OS bh OC, 100, Bas 
® of the Jews, b. ii. chap, 12 21. 
1) Picot, - Chret. tom. pt. 3. p. 107. Basnage's) 





|ful dispositions;(w) and always si 


lar fraternities, which formerly existed in the land of 
Judea.(r) Pliny refers them to such a remote an- 
iquity, (s) that they must have existed during the 
ae of Solomon; and even Basnage, who is the onby 
writer that seems disposed to consider them as a recent 
association, confesses that they existed under rte el 

nus, about three hundred years before the Chiri 
era.(t) Scaliger contends, with much appearance of 
truth, that the Essenés were descended from the Kae 
ideans, who make sucha conspicuous figure im the 
history of the Maccabees.(u) The Kasikeans were a 
religious fraternity, or an order ofthe Knienrs oF Tux 
Temece or Jervsarem, who bound themselves te 
adorn the porches of that magnificent structure, and 
to preserve it from injury and decay.(v) This asso- 
| ciation was composed of the greatest men in Israel, 
who were di ished for their charitable and peace 
ignalized them 








“Dicam aliquid de sodalttus eorum, quoties hilaries conyime 
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selves by their ardent zeal forthe purity and preser- 
vation of the temple.(2) . From these facts it appears 
that the Essenes were not only an ancient fraternity, 
but that they were originated from an association of 
architects, who were connected with the building of 
Solomon’s temple: Nor was this order confined to 
the Holy Land. Likethe frateruities of the Dionysi- 
ans, and Freemasonspitexisted io all parts of the world 
and though the Ledgesin Judea were chiefly, if not 
wholly, composed of Jews, yet tht Essenes admitted 
into their order men of every religion, and every 
rank in life(z) They a lopted many of the Egyptian 
miysteries;(aa) and, like the priests of that country 
the Magi of Persia, and the'Gymnosophists, in India 
they united the study of moral, with that of natural 
philosophy .(b>) Although they were patronised by 
Herod, and respected by all men for the eorrectness 
of their condwet, and the innocence of their order;(cc) 
they suffered severe persecutions from the Romans, 
till their order was abolished, about the middle of, 
the fifth century,(dd) a period extremely fatal to the 
venerable institutions of Egypt,of Greece,and of 
Rome. 

Connected with the Essenian and Masonic Fra 
ternities, was the institution of Pythagoras at Crete 
na. After this philosopher, in the course of his tra 
vels through Egypt, Syria, and loniafhad been in 
tiated into the mysteries of these eulightened king- 
doms, he imported into Europe the sciences of Asia, 
and offered to the inhabitants of his native soil, the 
important benefits which he himself had receive |.(¢e) 
The offers of the sage having been rejected by h 
countrymen of Samos,( 7) he settled at Crotona, in It. 
ly, where more respect was paid to his person, and 
more attention to his precepts.(g¢) Whenthe kind 
ness of the Crotonians, and their solicitude to obtain 
scientific infurmation, had inspired Pythagoras with 
some hopes of success, he selected a number of his 


disciples, who, from the similarity of their characters. | 


the mildness of their dispositions, and the steadiness 
ef their conduct, seemed best adapted for forwarding 
the purposes he had in view.(ih) He formed 
into a fraternity, or seperate or ler of men, 


-prrify the heart.{ vv) 


> the Islands ofthe Efean sea.(ww) Like 


ed solely by wadition:(ss) ‘The Pythagorean symbols 


and secrets were borrowed from the Egyptians the, 


Orphie and Eleasinian rites, the Magi, the !berians, 
and the Celts.(/t) They consisted chiefly of the arts 
and sciences, united with thedlgy and ethics, and 
were communicated to the initiated in cyphers and 
symbols.(uw) To those who were destitute of acute 
discernment, these hieroglyphic representations 


seemed pregnant with absurdity, while others, of 


trea- 
understanding, and 
An association-ef this nature 
founded upon such principles, and fitted for such’ends 
did no continue tong in obscurity.” Tn a short time 
it extended over the kingdoms of Italy, and Sicily, 
and wasdifused even through ancient Greece, and 


more penetration, discovered in them hid jea 
sures, calculased to inform the 


other se- 
es, it was vilified by malicious men, who 
were prohibited from sharing its advantages, from 
the weakness of their minds and the depravity of 
‘their hearts.(rr) Chagrined with disappointment, 
and inflamed with rage, they often executed vengeanee 
upon the innocent Pythagorea.s, and even set fire to 
the lodges in which they were assembled.(yy) But 
the disciples of the sage persisted m that honerable 
canse in which they had embarked; and, though the 
persecution of their enemies drove them from their 
native land, they still retained foreach other the sym- 
pathy of brethers, and often suffered death in its most 
laconizing form, rather than violate the enzazementsin 
to which they had entered.(zz) An attempt, like this. 
lneainst the society of Fremasons has been witnessed in 
It has not, indeed proceeded! to such an 
extremity of violence. The spirit of extirpation, how- 
lever, existed in sentiment, though. it ha! not the cour 
ave to display itself in action. Disaffeetion to govern- 
ment, and disrespect to religion, ‘were charged upon 
lthem with all the confidence of truth: 


crel societ 


our ownd 1y. 


instructed in the sciencesof the east, ‘and to’ whom \jects might, at this moment, have"been armed against 


he imparted the mysteries and rites of the 
Syrian, and lonian asssociations.(7/) Before any 
was received into the number of his disciples, a mi 

nute and diligent inquiry was made into his temper 
and character.(jj) Iftheissue of this ingniry was) 
favorable to the candidate, he bound himself, Sy a) 
solemn engagement, to conceal, from the uninitiated, | 
the mysteries w!ich he might receive, and the aci-| 
encesin which he might be instructed.(kk) The| 
doctrines of charity, of universal benevolence, and} 
especial affection to the Brethren of the Orler, 
were warmly recommended to the young disciples:(//) 
and such was the influence which they had upon 
their minds, that discord seemed to have heen banish- 
ed from. Ltaly :(mm) and the goldenage to have again 
returned. Strangersof every country, ofevery re- 
ligion, and of every rank in life, were received, if, 
properly qualified, into the Pythagorean assecia- 
tion.(nn) Like Freemasons, they had particular 
words and signs, by which they might distinguish 
each other, and correspond at a distance.(o0) They 
wore-white garments as an emblem of their iano- 
cence.(pp) They had a particular regard for the 





(x) Basnage. b. ii,.cnap. 13 sec. 4. 
ty) td. fd. chap. 12 sec. 20 compared with chap. 13 sec. 4. 
(2) Id Ld ehvep. 12 sec. 24. 
(aa)Philo’s Treatise. entiuled “Quod omnis probus Liber,” 
pudo 6B. 
(bb) id. td chap. 12, 1325. 
(ec) Basnage; b. i. chap. 12. 25, 26. 
(dd) Pythagoras returned from Egyyt about 560 years before 


hrist. 
(og) Jamblichus de. vita Pythegorae, part i. cap 5. p. p: 37. 
td 1d cap 6 p42 43 ae ee 
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UG) Jam shichus de orae, cap 17 p 76Gilliee v 2 
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E ryptian, |ereh other, and the nations of the world embroiled in 
y one| discord. 


[To BE CONTINUED.]} 

(qq) ‘cl part 1 cha 32 p i9L 

(er) Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, book ii see 3 vol 
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From the London Masonic Magazine of 1794, 
MASONIC ANECDOTE. 


Ima town inthe West of England, and at an. inn, 
where several people were sitting round the fne in a 
large kitchen, through which there was a passage to 
other apartments in the house, among the company 
there was atravelling woman and atailor. In this inn 
there was a Lodze of Free and Accepted Masons held, 
and, it heing Lodge night, several of the members pas- 
sed through in their way tothe Lodge; this introduced 
observations on the principles. of Masonry, and the oc- 
cult signs by which Masonscould be known to each 
ether ‘The woman said that there was. not so much 
mystery as people imagined, for that she could shew 
any person the Mason’s sigh: “What,” said the tai- 
lor, “that ofthe Free and Accepted?” “Ves,” she 
replied, ‘‘and will hold-you a half-crown bowl of punch 
tobe confirmed by any of the members whom vou 
please to nominate.” “Why,” said he, “a woman was 
never admitted, and how is it possible you could pro 
eure it?’ “No matter for that,” added she, “1. will 
readily forfeit if Ldo not establish the fact.” The com. 


consented, and the bet deposited. he woman got 
up,took hold ofthe tailor by the collar. “Come,” 
says + ie me’ which he did, tremblingly alive, 
fearing was to undergo some the. disci 
pline in the making a Mason, of which hee . heard 
such a dreadful report. Sheled him into the street, 
nd pointing to the Lion an? Lamb, mated BS mop 





= . a 
East.(gg) They advan¢ed from one degree of know!- 
edge to another,(rr) They were forbidden to com- 
mitto writiog their mysteries; which were preserv- 


And, had the} 
these} governments of Europe been childish enough to swal- 
whom he |low thedreams ofa few nervous philosophers, theirsub- 


pany urged the tailor to aecept the challenge, to which r 


I have shewn vou ¢'te signofa Free and Accepted Ma- 
soa."— “The laugh was’so much agaiust the poor 
tailor for being tater in, thatit was with some diffi- 
calty he, could be prevailed om to partake of the li- 
quor. 


year vores Eee! 
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From the Encyclopedia Amerieuna. 
ANIMAL HEAT. 

Animil heat is that property of all animals, by means 
of which they preserve a certain temperature, which is 
quite independent of that ot the medigm by which they 
are surrounded, and @pperrs rather to be in proportion 
to the degree ofsensibility and irritability possessed by 
them. #lt is greatest in birds. ‘Che more free. and in- 
| dependent the animal is, the more uniform is its tem- 
pperature. Onthis aceonnt, the human species pre 
jserves a temperature nearly equal, about 36--L00 ° 
{| Fahe.. in the trozen regions at the pole, and beneath 





the equator anton this account, too, the heat ofthe 
4 human body remains the same when exposed to ihe 
|m st extreme de sees of temperature; in fj cold at 


| first rather elevates, and extreme heat rather depresses 
ithe temperature of the humin body. 
|Blagden endured the temperature of an oven heated 
jalmost tuo redness, aul ] two girls ma Frau eS ¢ ered a 
}baker's oven heated to 269° Fahr., fruits 
|were soon dried up, and water boiled. A Spaniard, 
| Francisco Martinez by name, exnibited himself, a 
| short time since, at Paris, ina stove heated to279 2? of 
| Fahr., antthrew himself, immediately after, into eold 
j water. Blagden was exposed in anoven toa heat of 
;257 2. in which water boiled, thoneh covered with 
joil. Thereis alsoa remarkable instance of a similar 
jendarince of heat by the convuls*onnaires, a3 they were 
called, upon the crave of St. Medardusvin France. A 
certificate signe | by several eve-wiinesses, among 
whom were Armand, Arouet, the brother of Voltaire, 
and a Protestant nobleman from Perfh, states that a 
woman nained ta Sonet, surnamed the sv/emander, lay 
upon a fire nine minutes at atime, which was repeated 
four times within two hours, making, in all, 36 minutes 
during which time fifteen sticks of wood were consum- 
ed. The correctness ofthe fact stated is allowed even 
by those epposed:to the abuses in which it or cinated. 
The flames sometimes united over the woman, who 
seemed. to steep: and the whole miracle is to be attri- 
buted to the insensibility of the skin an‘! nerves, occas 
sioned by a fit of religions insanity. These facts are 
the results of a law of all living substances, viz. that 
the temperature of the living body cannot be raised 
above certain limits, whieh nature has fixed. There 
is also an increased flow*of perspiration, by means of 
which the heat ofthe body is carrri@d off. Vhe ex- 
treme degrees of eold which are constantly endured by 
the human frame without injury are w eli known, and 
are to be explained only by this power in the living bo- 
dy to generate and preserve itsown heat. "The greater 
the irritability of inlividuals whether from age, sex, 
peculiarity of constitution the crenter the warmth of 
the bedy; it seems also to depend, in part, upon the 
qaickness of the circulation ofthe blood: thas children 
and small animals. whose circulation is lively, feel the 
cold feast. The heatand the power of preserving it 
differ also in the different parts of the body: those ap- 
pearing to be warmest in which there is the most copi- 
ous supply of blood, as the brain, the head and neek, 
the lungs and central parts of the body. “We see also, 
that when the irritability of the body, or of any part of 
it, is particularly increased, the heat of the port under- 
goesa similar change. Increased activity nd motion 
of the body, as in walking, rannine, &e., and diseases 
of inereased excitement, as fever and inflamation, pro- 
duce a similar increase in the temperature of the body. 
All this justifies the conclusion, that animal heat de- 
veads chiefly upon the irritability of the body, and ie 
thus most intimately connected with the state of the 
nervous system. view is confirmed bythe late 
xperiments of ¢, who ascribed this. power of the 
living body to the influence of the brain. He 7 
ed the brain of a rab! kept up the respiration by 
artificial megng; but the rest of the animal regul: 


et pease Te uivareued. gentleman ' 
ca oe cae course of lectures, 
“because,” he, my wife gives me a gra 


Fordyce and 


in wh ‘ h 








son it was? he ry. “Mr. Lodér’ name 
the innkeeper. “ke :a Freemason Yes.” “Thea 


lectture every evening. 
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VARIETY. 


A Recerpr ror Destrorine Fiirs.—To one pint 
of milk and aquarterof pound of raw sugar, add two 
ounces of ground pepper: simmer the same together 
for eight or ten minutes, and ploee it abort in shallow 
vessels; the flies attack it greedily and in afew minutes 
they are suffocated. By this method you may keep 
every part of your house, even your kitchan, clear of 
flies all suimner, without the danger that may attend 
the use of poison. ‘ 


Copreryicus.—Copernic us was a cannon and phy- 
sician, and oceupied himselfin directing buildings.— 
The aquednets which he constructed at Graudenz, 
Thorn, and Dentzig still exist. He took twenty-four 
years to produce his famous astronomical system, *a 
gainst, which the thunders of Vatican were hurled, 
when the author was dead. Copernicus died 1583.— 
The sentence of condemnation was repealed in 1824 
Prussia claims Copernicus as one of hervons, although 
Thorn at this period, did not belong to Prussia. 


Crassican Swrarinc.—The style of swearing at 
Florence, is mostliugh wlo classical. I hear the va- 
gabonds in the streets, adjuring Venus and Baechns: 
and my shoemaker swore by the aspect of Diana, that 
he would not take lesss thin ten paoles, for work worth 
three—yet was the knave foresworn. 


A young lady looking into the family Bible, and ob- 
serving the date of her birth. took her pencil and wrot 
—“‘ Above the age of 21, and vot yet given in marriage.” 
This induced her father towrite beneath—*He who 
giveth in marriage doeth well, but he who giveth no! 
in marriage deeth better.” ‘I'o which she made the 
following reply—"Dearfather, I love to do well; let 
those do better who can.” 


Goon Apvicr.—Swift, ina letter to a young lady 
savs, | think you oucht to be well informed how much 
your hushand’s revenue amounts to, aud be so good a 
computer asto keep within it that part of the manage- 
ment which falls to your share, and net to put your 
self in the number of those political ladies who think 
they gain agreat point when they have teazed their 
husbands to buy thema new equtpage, a la¢ed head, 
ora fine petticoai, without once considering what a 
long score re:nained unpaid to the butcher. 


‘Western Herr’ —TVhe Author of “A New 
Tlome” svys she once had a damsel living gwith her, 
who aselio path t7in at the door, with-—*Miss 
Clavers, did you holler? I thought TI heered a 
yell.” 

Nor at liomn.—A servant beincasked if his master 


replhed,**No.” “ When will he re 


wis at home 


turn? ’— Oh' when master gives orders to say*he 
is notat home we never know when he will come 
im 
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the bill for our children go pay. Verily, “we are wi 


ser than our father’s were.” 

Carini Was the first comic actor on the stage of 
Padua; a single glance of his eye would diffuse smiles 
over the most rigid countenance. 

A gentleman, one morning, waited on the first 
physician i that city, and requested he would pre- 
scribe for a disease to which he was not merely a 
subject, bat a vicitim—melancholy, ‘ Melancholy,” 
repeated the doetor: * you must goto the theatre, 
and Carlini will socn dissipate your gloom and enli- 






D LITERARY COMPANION. 








toxether, amount precisely to the 32 years. 

Item—2 hours per day to eat and drink, make eight 
years; which being added to the different portions 
of time already mentioned, will make about 95 years. 
One year remains to be disposed of. How shall it be 
employed? This lovers can best tell. 


A THEATRICALSTRIKE. 
“Come in. What is it?” 
“Can you see Mr. Fatton?” 
What Mr. Fatton?” 





ven vonr spitits” “ Dear sir, (said the patient, 
seizing the doctor by the hand) excuse me—TI am 
Carlini himself. At the moment T convulse the au-! 
dience with laughter, Tamthe prey of the disease 
which I came to consult you upon.” 


Tur Cornrporat.—During the American revolution, 
an officer, not habited in military custom, was passing | 
by where a small company of soldiers were at work | 
making some repairs uponasmallredoubt. The com-| 
mander of a little squad was giving orders. to those | 
who were under him, relative to astick of timber which 
théy were endeavoring to raise te the top of the works. 
The timber went up hard, and onth:s account the voice | 
ofthe little great man was often beard in his regular} 
vociferations of “heave away! there she goes! heave} 
ho !'? &e. The officer before spoken of, stopped his} 
horse when arrived at the place, and seeing the timber! 
scarcely more, asked the commander why he did not 
take hold and render a little aid. Tae latter anual 
to be somewhat astonished, turning to the officer with | 
the pomp of an Emperor said “ Sir, | ama Corporal.” 
*VYou are not though, are you ’” said the officer, * 1! 
was not aware of it.’ And taking off his hat and bow- 
ing. * Task your pardon Mr. Corporal.” Upon this! 
he dismounted f-om his elegant stee1, flung the bridle 
over a post, and lifted till the sweat stood indrons on| 
his forehead. When the timer was elevated to its 
proper station, turuine to the man clothed in’ briefau-| 
thority, “Mr. Corporal Commander,” said he, “when | 
you have another such a job, and have not men enongh | 
send to vour Commander-in-chief. and | will come and! 
heln voua second time.” The corporal was thunder 
struck. It was Washincton! 





Maxine Bronze. The best method of makine 
bronze is to take spelter, and Jet it siand in spirits 
of wine for 24 hours; then ponr off the solution, and 
hoilit with three ounces, by measure, of sintum 
Then take it off, and strain 
it throueh a fine rag, which will detain the powder, 
to be well washed with clear water, previous to using 


Che method of darkening the bronze, is by simply add | 


neva, fortwo hours. 








ine chloride of ammonia, m'xed with asphaltum, ap | 
plied while hot to the brass or copper. It has been 
sucessfully applied to iron or steel. 


| 
Imnortance of a 


tant as the casting of one v 


Haram or tran Mocunt.—As theclimateoblives the}shown than in the election of Oliver Cromwell toa seat 


Jadies of the harem to wear only very licht dresses 
there are s 
ture. that the whole dress does dot wei 
ounce’ They repose in these dresses, which 
no further use 

different colour. 


very day they assumeadress ofa 
They are adorned besides with an 


ammense quantity of jewels: the collar of their robe is! 


bordere! withtwo bands of diamonds enchased inthe 
ceutre.of two rows of pearls, crussing upon the stomach 
Their ear-rings and bracelets are ofsurprising beanty. 
Ther fingers, and also their toes, which are bare (the 


equally with the most beautiful rings. All the wives of 
the Moen), and all the princesses, his dauchters, carry 
on the thumb of the left hand, in the form of a rine, a 
small leoking-glass bordered with pearls. They cast 
their eyes incessantly upon this mirror; it is with them 
thé oecupation of every moment. Their mast hecom 

ine ornament is a golden girdlé of the Breadth of two 
fingers. enriched with jewéls. Matles of the same 
ntétal are suspends ! to it, sewn With Wiamonds, whose 
points are terminated by knots ofjpearls. “What is 
very surprisin« is, that each of these ladies has a change 
of Bix or eight sets of these pearls. ... "s 


4a old times children drew wpon their fathers, but now 


we are living in the utmost extravagitite’ kad leaving dressing, é&e.5 yeurs; and these three sums added| 


in the Long Parliment. Thot Sinenlar man was cho 


ye manufactured of sk of so fine a tex ahs to represent Cambridzre by a raajority of only one 
rh more than unl gnte. 
they} recu!t of the election was declared -T 
change in the mornin®, easting aside the former as of hath ruined both charch and kingdom 


(" moment, to be supposed that a man like Cromwell 


C'eaveland, the riyalist port, sad when the 

hatsinele vote 
- lt is not, for 
would. under any cireumstaners, having rema ned 


| quiet during the great Civ! ‘rr: but it is equally. un- 


sincle vote,—The tremendous results | 
which may ensue froma thing so apparently unimpor- | 





iden able. that but ‘orh’s Pa limentary standing, he 
| wonld have entered on hism 


“The master of the supernumcraies.” 

“Send him in. Now, Mr. Fatton, what is the mat- 
ter! Make haste, for | am busy.” 

“Sit, there’s a strike with the children in the 
theatre.’ 

“So there ought to be, Mr. Fatton, if you did your 
duty properly, and kept a birch rod.” ‘ 

* Yes, Sin: but all their fathers and mothers come 


}on me, and threaten to punch my head; now you know 


it is not my fault.”’ 

* Well, what is this strike, as you call it?” 

“The girls who are to fly in the new ballet won't 
have the wires aflixed to them unless they are raised to 
eighteen pence a night; their mothers won't Jet them 
endanger their lives under that sum! Now, sir, we 
should be in a scrape atnicht, ifthis were to happen; 
worse than they were inat the other house with the 
boys in the storm.’ 

* What was that, Fatton?” 

“Didnt you hear of that, Sir? Oh, there were 
sixty boys, who stood onthe stage undera very large 
‘anvass, painted to represent the.sea. Now, these 
hoyswere placed alternately, and were to rise and 
fall, first gradually and then violently, to represent 
the motion ofthe waves ina storm; and sin the first 
three nights of the piece ithad a powerful effect; but 
alter that, the manager reduced the water-rate, that is 


ito say, he lowered the salary of each wave to sixpence 


per nicht. The boys took their place under the can- 
vass sea; and when the word was given, the water was 
stagnant—instead of the ship striking, it was the waves 
thanstruck. ‘i've Sub-manager, in a fury, enquired 


|the cause; when the principal billow said,* We won't 


move » peg unless you pay usa shilling a-night, for it 
weirs out wur corderoys so.” 

“ Gal, E think that must have been the deep, deep 
sea! Well, | promise the girls the eighteen-pence ; 
bat [ will be even with them; | willkeepthem dang- 
ling in the sky-borders im a these draught all 


the night. Teil them so.”—Evit Fatton. 


Take carr or vour Troxsks.—A man of genteel 
uppearence, who calls himself John Jones, was arrested 
on Wednesday evening by officer Moody, charged 
with stealing the unk of Hon. Judson Allen, now on 
his way to Washington. He came from New-York 
on Wednesday in the rail road line, and got into the 
emnibus at the depot. and proceeded down Third to 
Market street, where he (Jones)stopped, and calling a 


ep lore never , Tr | . : ‘ pa 
were never more fully! norer, ordered him to take charge of his trunk, atthe 


same time pointing ont the trunk of Mr. Allen, which 
was delivered to the porter. On arriving at the May- 
shall house, Mr. Allen found that his trank was gone, 
and upon enquiry,learned that it had been delivered to 
a gentleman, who appeared to be in a great hurry, at 
the corner of Third and Market st. An officer was 
soon procured, and the’perter found. who stated that 
horelin Bank strepts—thither they went, and were told 
that the gentleman had got another porter and. taken 
the trunk to a honseé in south Front street: butebefore 


v career under very jhe caried the truiik in a great hurry fora gentleman toa 


| unCaunrable auspices, a d conse yuently could never the party had gotthe re, ‘the gentleman ina great hurry 


| have attained to that vast influence, which ultimately; 
feet beins covered with sindals only) are ornamented! 


made him one of the most potent of Enzhsh sovereigns 
iin all but name a king.” . 
PlumMAN LIFE HOW GENSRALLY EMPLOYED! 

Thé longest life of man consits of about 96 years. 
1|One third of the- whole is devoted ta sleep, v'z. 
132 vears. Sickness, vw snitsand a thensand oth- 
| a ‘necidents, takes up atleast one-fourth, that is, 
Add those two numbers,-and the sum is, 


194 years. 
56 years. 

Item—2 hours of sturdy. and variotls other occupa- 
tions,per day, makesabout 8 veara: and 4 hours of 
mneasiness, melancholly and corroding eures, 16 


| 
} 


ars’ ay for projects, eaatles in the | but ; : : ria 34 
years: 4 an hour per da Wr oF pny. and with a view Obtaining it instead of Mr. At 


air. &c. will give 2 vears - 1 hour and # for shaving 


had broken open the trunk and torn off the’ plate, on 
whichwas the name ofthe oyner. Jones, who is also 
known ley the n nne’of Bond, was taken before Alder 
man Badger, who niter hearing’ the facts, committed 
Wim to Moéyamensing prison, where it is. to be 
honed that be will be allowed to remain until his hur 
ry 8 over. ope a 4 

Mx. Alien was fortanate ®ndugh ‘to recover all- the 
centenis of the rank.” On the top of the omnibus wae 
another trunk, very simiglar insappenrance and size to 
Mr. Allen's w vieh-déneained secu ites to the amount 
pfaipwards $199,000 inthe éaré of one of the poasen 





gers, (ora South WesternBankg and ‘there ia no doubt 
that Jones had céme on froth New ¥ oF in compa’ 


len's.— Pail. Herald. 








f 
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POPULAR TALES. 
A NIGHT IN THE CATACOMBS. 


In one of my lonely rambles about the wonderful and 
interesting capital I was now visiting, I joined a crowd 
of twenty or thirty persons, waiting at the outer door 
that leads to the upper entrance of the catacombs. I 
had heard of these extraordinary vaults, but not having 
passed before the Barriere d’Enfer, I had not inspect- 
ed them in person. Though I could not help conjec- 
turing that asubte:raneous cemetry, where the relics of 
ten centuries reposed, must be a sight too congenial 
with the morbid cemper of my mind. I had no notion of 
the actual horrors of that mansion for the dead, or in) 
my then distempered state of feeling, I should not have) 
trusted my nerves with the spectacle to be expected. | 
How will the curious tourist of the present day smile! 
as he peruses this confession! but a few, perhaps will 
understand and pity what were my follies. As it was, 
I provided myself, like the rest, with a waxen taper, 
and we waited with impatience for the appearance of 
the guide from below, with the party that had preceded 
us. It was about three o’clock of a sultry afternoon, 
and we were detained so long, that when the door 
opened at last, we all rushed in, and hurried old Jerome 
to the task of conducting us, without giving him time 
for the necessary precaution of counting our number. 
I was an utter stranger to all present, and felt at first, 
as if I should have wished to view the sight, towards 
which we hurried our conductor, with him alone, or 
at least with fewer and less vociferous companions; but 
when we had descended many steps into the bowels of 
the earth, and the cold air from the dwellings of mor- 
tality smote my brow, I owned a sensible relief from the 
presence of the living around me, and was cheered by 
the sound of their various exclamitions. Even with 
these accompaniments, however, it was with more than 
astonishment thatI gazed uponthe opening scene, 
and ever and anon, wrapped up in my thoughts, I anti- 
cipated with secret forebodings, the horrors | was doom- 
edto undergo. 

It would be superfluous to describe what has been 
described so often, yet none can have received, froma 
survey of the Catacombs, such impressions as my mind 
was prepared to admit; and few ean have retained so 
vivid and distinct a picture of their appearance, as has 
been branded on my soul in characters not to be effa- 
ced. Alas! I entered them with little of that fine ex- 
alting spirit sodivinely eulegized by Virgil, in the 
motto that is inscribed upon their walls. 

The interminable rows of bare and blackening skulls 
—the masses interposed of gaunt and rotting bones, 
that once gave strengthand symmetry to the young, 
the beautiful, the brave, now mildewed by the damp of 
the cavern, and heapedogether in indiscriminate ar- 
rangement—the fain monldering and deathlike smell 
that pervaded these gloomy labyrinths, and the long 
recesses in the low-roofed rock, to which I dared not 
turn my eyes except by short and fitful glances, as if 
expecting something terrible and ghastly to start from 
the indistinctness of their distance—ali had associations 
for my thoughts very different from the solemn and 
edifying sentiments they must rouse ina well regula- 
ted breast, and, by degrees, I yielded up every faculty 
to the influence of an ill-defined and mysterious alarm. 
My eyesight waxed gradually dull to all but the flesh- 
less skulls which were glaring inthe yellow light of 
the tapers—the hum of human voices was stifled in 
my ears, and I thought myself alone, already with the 
dead. The guide thrust the light he carried inton 
huge skull that was lying separate in a niche; but I 
marked not the action or the man, but only the fearful 
glimmering of the transparent bone, which | thought a 
smile of triumphant malice from the presiding spectre 
of the place, while imagined accents whispered, in m 
hearing, ‘Welcome to our charnel-house, for this 
be yourchamber! Dizzy with ir d-scribable emotions 
I felt nothing but a painful sense ofoppression from 
the presence of others, as if I could not breathe for the 
black shapes that were crowding near me: and turn- 








straction now succeeded. I held my burning eyeballs 
full upon the skulls in froni, till they. almost semeed to 
answer my fixed regard. and claim a dread‘ul fellowship 
with the being that beheld them. How long! stood 
motionless in this condition | know not—my taper 
was calenlated tolasta considerable time, and [ was 
awakened from my trance by the scorching heat of it's 
expiring in my hand. Still insensible of what I was 
about, I threw it tothe ground; and, gleaming once 
more, as if to show the darkness and solitude to which 
| was consigned, it was speedily extinguished. But, 
by the strong impression on my brain, the whole scene 
remained distinct, and it was not for some time that my 
fit of abstraction passed away, and the horrific convie- 
tion came npon me, that | was left deserted, as I fanci- 
ed in my first confusion, by faithless friends, and aban- 
doned to the mercy of a thousand demons. All the 
idealterrors I had cherished from my childhood, ex- 
alted to temporary madness by the sense and certainty 
of the horrid objects that surrounded me. rushed at 
once upon my soul; and in an agony of impatient con- 
sternation, | screamed and shouted, loud and.long, 
for assistance, Notan answer was returned, but the 
dreary echoes of this dreadful tomb. I saw that my 
cries for succour were hopeless and in vain, and my 
voice failed me for very fear—my jaws were fixed and 
open, my palate dry—a cold sweat distilled from every 
pore, and my limbs were chilland powerless as death. 
Their vigour at length revived, and I rushed in adeli- 
rium through the passages, struggling through their 
ver Cus windings to retrace my path, and plunging at 
every stepin more inexplicable error, till running with 
the speed of lightning along one of the longest corri- 
dors, I came with violence in full and loathsome con- 
tact with the skelton relics at the end. The shock 
was like fire to my brain—I wept tears of rage and de- 
spair; and thrusting my fingers in the sockets af the 
empty skulls, to wrench them from the wall, | clutch- 
ed their bony edges, till the blood sprung from my 
lacerated hand. In short, I cannot paint to you the 
extravagancies I acted, or the wild alternation of my 
feelings that endured for many hours. Somctimesex- 
cited to frenzy, I magived I know not what of harrid 
and appalling, and saw, with _preternatural acuteness, 
through the darkness as clear as noon—while grisly vi- 
siges seemed glaring on me near, and a red and bloody 
haze enveloped the more fearful distance. Then, 


fit of madness seized me. My heart beat with redoubled 
violence, while T brandis the enormous bone, and 
hoarsely called for its original possessor to come in all 
the terrors ofthe grave, and there wou!!! wrestle with 
him forthe relic of his own miserable carcase. I 
struck repeatedly, and hard, the hollow sounding sides 
of the cell, shouting my defiance; then throwing myself 
with violence towards the opening, | missed my balance 
and, snatching at the wall round the corner to save my- 
self, I jammed my hand in anaperture among the 
bones, and fancied that the grisly adversary I invoked 
had grasped my arm in answerto my challenge. My 
shrieks of agony rang through the caverns, and, stag- 
— back into the cell, I fell upon my face, hardly 

aring to respire, and expecting unimagined herrors or 
speedy dissolution. 

How my feelings varied for a space of time, I know 
not: but sleep insensible fell upon me. In my dream, 
T did not seem to change the scene, hut still reclining 
in the cell. I fancied the skulls uponthe wall the same 
in number, but magnified to a terrific size, with black 
jetty eyes imbedded in their naked sockets, and rivetted 
with malicions earnestness on me. A dim recess seem- 
ed opened beyond one side of the cell, and each spec- 
traleye turning with a sidelong glance towards it, drew 
mine the same direction by an unconquerable fascina- 
tion. Still appearing te gaze determinedly upon them 
I had power, as I dreamed, to obey their impulse si- 
multaneously, and to perceive a dreadtul figure, black, 
bony, and skull-headed, with similar terrific eyes, whom 
they seemed to hail as their minister of cruelty, while 
with slew and silent paces, it drew nearto clasp me in 
its hideous arms. Closer and closer it advanced; but, 
thanks and praises to the all-gracious Power that stills 
the tempest of the soul! the limit of suffering was 
reached, and the force of terror was exhausted. My 
nerves so long weak, and prone to agitation, were re- 
covered, by the over violence, of their momentum; and, 
instead of losing reason m the shoek, or waking in the 
extremity of fear. the vision was suddenly changed— 
the scenery of horror melted into light, and a calm and 
joyful serenity took possession of my bosom. My 
animal powers must have been nearly worn out, for 
long—long f slept in this delightful tranquillity; and 
when I awakened, itwas, for the first time of my life 
in a peaceful and healthy state of mind, unfettered, an? 
released for ever from all that had enfeebled and de- 


when reason was on, the point of going, an interval of| based my nature. I had passed in that celestial sleep 


terrible collection would succeed. I felt in my very 
sonl how I was left alone—perhaps not to he discaver- 
ed, at any rate for what appeared to me an endless pe- 
riod, in which I should perhaps expire of terror. and I 
longed for deep, deep sleep. or to be as cold and in- 
sensate as the things aroundme. I tried to recollect 
the courage, that only on one point had ever failed me, 
but judgment had ever missed her stays, and the whis- 
pers of the subterraneous wind, or the stealthy raises 
I seemed to hear in concert with the audihle heatings 


of my heart, overcame me irresistibly. Sometimes [| 


thought I could feel silence palpable like a soft mantle 
on my ear—1 figured dreadful hands within a hair 
breath of my body, ready to tearme if I stirred, and in 
desperation flung myself upon the ground. Then 
would I creep close to the mouldering fragments at 
the bottom of the wall, and try to dig with my nails, 
from the hard rock. something to cover me. Oh ! how 
T longed for a cloak to wrap and hide me, thaugh it had 
been my mother's winding-sheet, or grave-flannel ani- 
mated with worms. [buried my head in the skirts of 
my coat, and prayed forslumber; but a fearful train of 
images forced me again to rise andstumb!e an, shiver- 
ing in frame with unearthly cold, and yet internally fe- 
vered with a tomult ofagonizing thoughts. Any one 
must have suffered somewhat in such a situation; but 
no one'ssufferings could resemble mine, unless he car 

tied to the scene a mind so hideously prepared. Part 
of these awful excavations are said to have. been once 
haunted by banditii; but I had no fears of them, and 
should have sweoned with transport to have come up. 
on their fires at one of their turnings in the rock, though 
my appearance had been the instant sigaal for their 





ing, unperceived, downa long and gloomy passage of 
the catacombs, | rushed as far as I could pombivien to 
feed in solitude the growing appetite for horror, th: t 
had quelied © -the moment, in my bosom the sense 


of fear, and even the feeiiag of identity, To the rapid mortality were priserved. My arm 


daggers. 
m my wanderings IJ recovered fora moment the 


from death to life, from the dreams of weakness and 
lapse of insanity, to the full use and animation of my 
facultiés: And I felt as if a cemented load had broken 
and crumbled off my soul, and left me fearless and 
serene. Iwas neverhappy—! was never worthy the 
stile of Man, tillthen: and, asI lay,I faltered out my 
thanks in ecstacy to Heaven, forall that had befallen 
me. 

My limbs were numbed by the cold and damp ofthe 
floor on which T had been lying; but, rising from it,a 
new being in all that js essential to existence, I entered 
the passage, and walked briskly up and down, to recover 
the play and vigour of my frame. Ifound the thigh- 
bone on the ground where | had dropped it—and no 
longer tortured by the fears that were gone for ever, 
replaced it quietly in its former situation. [| kept near 
the entrance of the cell, that the firat guide who de- 
scended might not miss; and it conid not he more 
than two hours, before Jerome, whose hair stood an 
end when he heard where I had passed the night, 
came down with an early party of visiters, and freed me 
from my dungeon. 

A BUSY FELLOW. 


The New Era says there is an editor down east who 
is not only his own compositor, pressman, and devil, 
but keeps a tavern, is village schoolmaster, captain in 
the militia, mends ms own boots and shoes, makes 
pxtent Brandreth pills, peddles essencé and tin-ware 
two days in the week, and always reads sermons on the 
Sabbath, when the minister happens to be missing-— 
Tn addition to all this, he hasa wife and sixteen chil- 
dren. Boston Morning Post says thia is not all, 
he owns a schooner, and, came to Boston with a cargo. 





pith taken by the guides, and found myself in a sort of| of potatoes and onions, last fall, raised by himself, and 


cell within the rock, where particular imens of 


on the ta- 


whirl of various sensations that had bewildered mejble, where two or three loosened skulls, and a thich- 
ever since I left the light of day, a season of intense al pe fedudaegres Geaetlltne, ones gl anh dee 


gave notice to his subscrbers, when he left, thet the 
issuing of the next number of his paper would depend 
‘upon the wind atmospherical and finanical, we sup 
pose. 








CHARACTER. 
For the American Masosie Registerand Literary Companion. 


There is no time so important in the biography of 
man asthe morning of His life. For, then it is that 
the character receives its inception, then that the mind 
is formed and its propensities established; and then te 
that the busine g >r professionsof lif is chosen. Which 
latter act, as it fix’s the sphere in wh'ch a man must 
move, is always durable in its consequences, A short 
account therefore ofthe cheosing of a profession may 
gt be unentertaining. 

Uncle Duty G——, ashe was familiarly called. was 
a fine farmer and an excellent man. His family was 
lorze, and owning. as he did, an extensive farm, he wa: 

reatly respected by the whole town, i: which he lived. 

le was an easy, andagood natured man. Ido not 
however mean to be understood that he wanted energy 
or decision,or ‘hit be was in anv degree careless,either 
in business, or to the course his children might pursue. 
On the centrary it was his setiled resolution to edn- 
cate and leave them to choose for themselves wha’ 
course of life they would adept. Accordingly when 
Marcus advanced to the age at which boys wish most 
to be men, he began to look around upon the varions 
avocations in which all are. engaged and to consider 
which of them would best suit him, or which would 
afford the most leisure and sport. At first a dry goods 
clerk was his hean ideal ofa ma» ; the fine dress, lively 
apperrance and apparent happiness of whom were t 
his unprec iced eye really enviable. He thefore obrerv- 
el to his father his predilection in favor of that employ - 
ment. (Nowby my intimacy with Mwens,I_ heard 
some and knew all of the discussions that took place 
on this subject.) is father in reply, spoke with firm 
ness, not unmingled with contempt. and asked if he re 
ally wished to become a_ clerk? . To which he. much 
diseoncerted. answered that he had the privilege o 
choosing an employment. Indeed you have replied 
the father; but youwillcertunly choose for yoursel 
the business ofa man? At which Mareus, greatly 
pleased tuat his right of choice was stillpreserved, re 
covered his confidence and ventured to st#@gest many 
weighty considerations for his novel inclination; for he 
him-elf was not vet fully resolved. But in vain did he 
attempt 'o convince uncle Duty. af the wisdom of the 
choice h* was about t> mal nting the po 
liteness an de'ieacy of a cle? 
that delicacy was not the qualit 
politeness consisted not in the v 
the fop but in the genuine fee'id 
kindly expressed. With which t 
tisfied, yielded the point, and for i. 
his idle notion. 

Time rolled on; and Marcus pursued his studies 
stopping but occasionally to discuss the merits of the 
various occupations of men. Partaking in which his 
father never failedto contrast the dependence of the 
legal and m®Jical professions with the dignity of the 
self-sustaining firmer, depentling for his support on 
aought, but he labour of his hands and the smiles of 
Heaven. Indeed, whenever he spoke of the profes 
sions or callings of men, he failed not to bring them 
all into an invidions comparison with the cultivation ot 
the soil. Now M's inclinations were naturally oppos 
ed to the ‘avourite scheme of his father: whose fixed 
de‘ermi iat-ou ve well understood was to infuse into 
his m sl aiatter contempt for every thing e'se bu’ 
agrieu tural pursu'ts.© Be ng therefore upon his cuard, 
he rea lily snzgested arguments to oppose whatever 
might be said. and when his father spoke of the digni- 
tyand inte e dace cf the farmerg@emitted net to in- 
timate that in this respect, t, he much resembled 
the Indian. Tobe su was implied than ex- 
pressed; andthongh the father was far from being 
pleased with the insinuation. he replied boldly that w'th 
the incep -ndence and oper f «nkness of the Indiar,*he 













-agricultaralist might and actmally dil possess all the 


refined and social feelings ofthe h'g! es civilization, 
that ignorance is not the nevessary port.on of any class, 
or condition of men, but the result of fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, that the most dignified ofa bthe Romans 
were tarmers; thut her sen ‘tors cultivated the soil; 
that Cincinattus the deliv: rr and pr server of his 
country, went from the plough into he field and ca- 
bire: to restore the declining fortanes ef Rome: in fine. 
that it was esteemed the greatest hono® among that re 


*jto a foeus. 
{| should rather say, to act, for the term of deliberation, 
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most as they are the most pleasant of 
sessions; that sowing lands and dressing orchards did 
not demean the loftiest intellects the world ever saw.— 
He turnedfilso to the father of our own country re- 
tiring from public stations with a halo of honor shed 
around him of unparalleled brightness, tu the quiet and 
p2aceful abode of the farm. The force of these argu- 
ments were irresistable, and Marcus immediately ad 
mitted that there was nothing in the business in any 
wise low or demeaning. Still however he’ had an an- 
tinathy towards the employment stronger than reason 
itself. It was not therefore to be expected that he 
woul | easily be induced to abandon an opinion that was 
chiefly a matter of taste, supported by prejudice which 
grows with the growth and strengthens with the strength 
of manhood. 

To account for this prejudice though in some de- 
gree prevalent, [shall not attempt, for the very plain 
reason that itis utterly unaccountable. Suffice it 
then to say that Marcus had mingled with that classof 
the “genteel” of whom all useful and productive la- 
bear is totally unworthy. 

Having now finished his collegiate course, it was 
natural to expect, he would soon make choice of a 
profession for life and proceed to the discharge of those 
Juties, which are incumbent on every member of a 
well regulated society. Natural Jhowever as this ex- 
pectation may have been, it was, in this instance total- 
'y unfounded. For, as Marcus had none of those lof. 
ty notions of honor and high aspirations after fame 
which are socommon among some of our educate: 
vuung, he possessed no stimulus adequate to spur 
him on to great exertions, or even to any decisive ac- 
tion. And this recreant spirit of the son greatly an 
noyed the father; who theugh he wished not to see any 
herculean deeds performed, nor any mighty exploit- 
wccomplished, nevertheless hoped that his family might 
he free from dishonor. The hoary hexled o!d min, 
however,fora time,was destined to be exceedingly 

rrieved. Marcus chose no profession, engaged him- 
self in no occupation. Bat at last, uncle Duty vexed 
‘n spririt at the undutiful behaviour of his son, and ga- 
thering courage from irritation, adopted the maxim. 
‘here is a point beyond which even forbearance ceases 
‘o be avirtue,” and decisively informed his froward 
‘on, that as it was the daty of every man to be engaged 
i: some employment beneficial to society, so to an idle 
ion he should afford no home. This was bringing things 
And Marcus began to detiberate, or I 


was now passed. He therefore determined to adopt 
he me lical profession as the basiness of his life.— 


| He d dso; and began the stady of medicine—a cir- 


cumatance the more remarkable ~ from the situation in 
which he was placed. For, on one hand, was gra 

u tously offered a most fertile farm situate in the most 

lelightful region of our country; where the socie’y 
was the most pleasant and highly cultivated,where lite- 
rature and science shed a benign influence; dispelling 

he discords and dissentious produced by the violent 
changes in the atmosphere of politics, and where the 
mighty revalsions of the currency and commerce des- 
treving the bright hopes and fair expectations of thou- 
s wns, are scarcely felt. On the other, was a profession 
already filled with the strongest. most enterprising and 
perservering intellects of the age: in which if he enter- 
ed he must expect an eternal competition, 

Marcus, however, nothing movedat either the flaw- 
ers or the thorns that might be strown in his path, 
‘roceeded onward in his medical course. At first his 

u ‘cess was fla‘tering. But while attending a course 
of lectures at G , he chanced to meeta beautiful 
young Miss, whose charms his youth and inexperi- 
ence were little able to resist. e accordingly sued 
for fa’ or; an! hs suit be ng favourabiy entertained, he 
soon found himseli bound bythose silken cords, to 
break which man never had inclination, Fora while 
of course, as two objects cannot at the same time en- 
gage supreme attention, his studies languished, andit 
was evident he had found an emplovment far more 
delightful than any with which he had bef re been ac- 
quainted. Nor was his enjoyment in the least lessen- 
ed, by ascertaining the object of his affections to be the 





to finish her education. 





h's most ardent antic nations. What then must hve 


markable people to b= skil'e! (n hor ic :lure; that, b ea his astonishment to find the father of his lady fair, 
with them, the field, the garden and nursery were the| uncompromisingly opposed to the medical profession ! 


For, asa ian he was utterly opposed te the 
principles of the established medical ome and could 

t consent to affiance his daughter to one engaged in 
* practice,’in*his estimation, so de’ rimental to th e best in- 
terests, and health of community. Confounded at this 
unexpected opposition, our hero remonstrated with 
him for the rigidness of his principles or rather forthe 
rigid manner in which he carried them into effect. — 
But finding remonstrance vain, he for a time “hesitated 
between two opinions.” His firmness, however, was 
not sufficient to overcome the ruling passion of his 
heart. And he accordingly determined to abandon a 
profession assumed against his father's wishes, and 
which bid fair to defeat his tondest hopes. Thus the 
silent but powerful eloquence of the heart was able to 
‘ccomplish what neither the kind expostulations of an 
indulgent father, nor the yet stronger teachings of self- 
interest, could effect. And thus too was a froward son 
»rought at once into paternal favour, the posession of 
a splendid bride and the most delightful country seat 
in all the Western land. 


Scio. 








MISCELLANY. 
A CAUTION TO PEDESTRIANS. 

The following advice from the Picayune will answer 
aa well for the meridian of New York as of New Or- 
leans. It cannot fail to be peculiarly interesting to 
housewives who are particular as to the neatness of 
heir domestic arra »gements:—‘“It is somtimes very 
‘nuddy in this city, and, therefore, some rule ought 
‘o be adopted for entertaining a house at such a time. 
The following, if not a good one, is very generally 
practised upon. Avoid mats and scrapers; none but 
people whom nobody knows use those things. The 
eotry and stair-carpets, especially if they are very cost- 
'y, will get a good deal of mud off your boots by the 
time you reach the drawing room, particularly if you 
lig your teet well intothem every step you go, which 
vou ought to do ; because it makes people think that 
rich carpets are every-day things to you at home. and 
should any mud still stick to your boots after you have 
reached the drawing room, you may easily get rid of 
it uj 01 the hearth-rug, by alittle dexterity in handing 
your feet while forking your locks before the chim- 
ney glass. 





SAVING TIME. 


A clergyman who had considerable of a farm, as 
was generally the case in our fc refather’s days went out 
t» see one of his labour: r:, w) o was ploughing in the 
field, and he found lim setting upon his plough, : rest- 
ing his team: “John” said he, * would it not bea 
good plan for you to have a stub scythe here, and be 
subbing a few bushes while the oxen are resting?" 
John, with a countenance which might well have be- 
come the divine himself, instantly returned, ** would it 
not be well, sir, for you to haveaswin sling bo rdin the 
pulpit, and when they are singing, to swingle a little 
flax?” The reverned gentleman turned on his heel, 
laughed heartily, and said no more about hubbing bush- 
es. 





INCLEDON AND THE LOIN OF PORK 

In the course of travelling together, Mr. Incledon 
and my husband differed in few things more than in 
their tastes in eating. Mr. Mathews liked the sim- 
plest fare; Mr. Incledon was always in search of an 
appetite, and therefore was very fastidious about the 
wherewithal to tempt it. On one occasion. at some 
town where they stopped only to change horses, In- 
cleden, according to a habit in which he indulged, 
sought out the Iirler, and seeing asmall undressed 
loin of pork disp a ¢!through a glass wirdow with 
other delicacies, lie :ell deeply in love with it, and im- 
mediately applied coaxingly to the landlord (a portly 
independent sort of a person, with his hands in his 
waistcoat pockets.) to be allowed to purchase it to car- 





not even anticipate an obstacle to the consumation of 


a increased his temptatio 


ry onwards. Mine host abragely refused ; he could 
not sell it—he should want it for ‘is dinner customers, 


| &vc.; but in a as the Jand ord seemed un- 
d .aghter of a wealthy :armet, from home like himself re‘enting, Ineled ger. 
Which being done, he d 4!asked what the joint would be charged to his dinner 


on's anxiety become stonger. He 


customers, and then held out the suin with an addi- 
tion; but the gulky landlord was inexorable. The epi- 
ion. unt.) at last he offered 
double the worth of it, and Mr, Mathews, ashamed of 
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‘ the childish behavior of his chum, left him with the| THE DUNKERS. © 


LE LR 
ed bee! was io t! e time of Lous XIV.- Thus dresse:, 


; landlord to settle the important matter as they might.) This is adenomination which took its rise in #1) Bp por oh! over ss ag at the 

Bt and walked on, telling the servant to wait for Mr. In-' year 1724. Is was founded hy a German, who, wear Aeddp= ee! of ton in Paris at the present 
cledon with the carriage,and overtake him on the road. 5¢ the world, retiredto an agreeable solitud: Om “ae readers may not be generally aware 
In a short time he saw it approaching with Mr. Incle- fy miles of Philadelphia, torthe more free ’ ine unectnbie fashions are ' quite as much in 

don, who after my hushand had seated himself, and of religions contemplation. Curosity attracte ! ve pa ia te Breen ees as they are in 
: the horsé were proceeding, took out a handkerchief e¢s and his simple and engaging manners ri ” iss hair, long whiskers, and a beard a la 
. from a pocket of the carriage with some appearance Of yroselytes. They soon settled a little colo _ . all the rage. 1 be derivation of this fa- 
4 mystery, and deliberately placing itupon his knees Euphrate,in allusion to the Hebrews, who 1 ss tigen Pr 4 somewhat a gay A , Acted 
with evident satisfaction, opened it, and revealed the psalms on the borders of the river Euphro jt : hy shed himself a few years since in Cairo, 
coveted little loin of pork! “Well,” said his friend qenomination seem te have obtained ther which industry apd perseverance would 

coldly, “what, you prevailed at last; how Jid you man- their baptizing their new converts by plun : e led to competence. But our hero wits 

age to coax that surly fellow ont of it!” Ineledow 40 also called Tumblers. from the manne url resolved to takea shorter cutto fortune. 

twinkled his eyes; “ Charles Mathews,”’said he, with they performed baptism, which is by putt» ‘no harmto cheat the infidels, he was in 

something of solemnity, * T did mot prevail. My! while kneelinz, head first under water, soa larly practice of frands, which, while they GHed his 

dear boy, the man was a brate. I offered him all the the motion of the body in the action of tu [coffers, ‘were of little advantage to bis echaraeter. At 


silverin my po:kets [Thad set my heart upon the hey use the triune immersion, with lay 

thing, my dear Charles Mathews. I coaldn’t have ate pands and prayer, even when the person baptize i ts in 
any thing else, my dear boy; so what do you think T the water. 

did? Don’t be angry, Charles (and here he looked 


Their habit seems to be peculiar to themse!ves,con 
lixe achild who knew he had done wrong, and dreaded . 


sisting of a long tunic, or coat, reaching down tea their 
the punishment for his fault), don’t be angry: a 1°0) heels, with a sash or girdle round the waist, anda cap, 
like yoursell can have no_idea what Tt feel, who want oy hood. h wnging from the shoulders, like the dress 
little delicacies to keep wp my stamina. My dear ofthe Dominican friars. Themen do not s'ave the 
Charles, the man was unfeeling.” In this way did) headorbeard. The men and women have seperate 
lucledon prepare bis companion» for the truth, and) habitations and distinct governments. For these pur- 
deprecate his wrath. The factwas, he had watcher posesthey have erected two large wooden buildimygs, 
the lindlord’s abse ice, en’ered the larder unperceived, | gone of which is occupied by the brethren, the other by 
and bor away the temptin . prize, leaving the already ithe sisters of the society; and in each of them there is 
proffered double its value in its place. —Life of Charles} 4, inqueting reom, and an apartment for public wor- 
Mathews, by his widow ship: for the brethren and sisters do not meet together, 
- ven at their devotions. They live chiefly upon raots 
Arrrectine Anrecporr.—A circumstance ofa very : 


; : ind other vegetables, the rule of their sec’ not al- 
interesting kind occurred some time sinee at one of the |), . ng them flesh, except on particular oc: on white! 
Seek isle A number vie , Srrifie ° . F 
Greek isles. Anumber of the islanders, térrified at} ney hotd what they call a love-feast; at which tim 


the approach ofa ‘Turkish force hurried on board a 


ne . the brethren and sisters dine together in a large apart- 
large boat,and pusle | off from land. The wile of one 

seeing her husband departing, stood on the shore, ¢ t for a pillow. 
stretching out her hands towardsthe boat, and implor- -py.6 Dunkers allow of wo intercourse bet n the} 


: P ; ment. and eat mutton but no other meat. In each of 
ofthem, a young woman of uncommon loveliness, 41,4), fittle cells they have a bench fiixe l,to serve the 
purpose of a bed, and a smal! block of wood | 
ve taken on board. brethren and sisters. not even by marrin ce. 


ing, in the most moveing terms, to 


The Greek saw it without concern or pity, and, with cipal tenets of the Dun'.ers appear to be these : that 
line her escape yade is ‘ormpantons haster P . . 

put aiding her escape, bade his companions ha future happiness is only to be attained by pen Fg sar 

taeir Hight. outward mortification inthis life; and that, as Jesu 


his unfortunate woman, left unprotected in the 


; 4°! Christ by his meritorious sufferings, became the Re 
midst of her enemies, struggled through scenes of diff- . 





leemer of mankind in general, so eath individual of the 

















ist his dishonest practices became so notorious, that 
the pacha was compelled to panish him in a mannerin 
which all similar offenders had been punished in Cairo, 
from time immemorial. The youthful Shylock was 
nailedup to apillory by the ear, and this punishment 
was repeated as often as his offences were discovered, 
until at leneth both his auricular organs were pierced 
with as many holesasa cylinder. Indeed, so obnoxious 
did he become at last that the cadi, placing the gen- 
tleman’s head hetween his knees, cut off both his ears 
witha razor Sut the Parisian, inthe meanwhile, had 
managed to transfer a large property to his native me- 
tropolis, and thither he followed it soon after the loss of 
his ears. But howshon!d he conceal his d seftace?— 
After much reflection he leagued himse!f with half a 
dozen individuals suffering under asimilar inconveni- 
ence, and they introduced the elf-locks, now so fa- 
bionable, and which effectually concealed their los- 
Nothing could have been more fortunate. They 
all made exce!lent matrimonial speculations, and it was 
not until their wives undertook to comb = ther hair, 
hat they discovered, to their horror, that their hus 
: iders must mete their 
own application of the moral of the st ry. 

So Oe ore 
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hends had no ears! Our fairr 





{Those Brethrén who subscribed the nrospectus 


















. a a a, . - 
culty and danger, of insults and suffering, till her filing yuan race, by a life of abstinence and restraint, may} for the Maso me circulated, and whe 
health and stveneth, together with a heart broken by work out his own salvation. Nay. thev-o so far as tot it Same to me,or Br. Mix, will 
] ,orrew, brought her to her deathbed. She bad neve admit of works of supercrocat S intl Gectaie Oak & Jing the sameto Br. L. G. 
r heard trom her husband 3 aud when wandering a 2S manean do much more than he is in justice or equity] Vhe Post Masters, are authorised 
: he mountains, lying down in some’ wretched habita-. 14; ed to do, ahd that his superabundent 3 may| tose? free of postave. 
} ton, or comp Ned to urge he cht amidst cruel fa lL erefore he anniied to the salvatio lis - BDLANCHARD POWERS. 
; trrues, her affection for him lithe hope of meeting lenom'nati md ‘ny the eternity of nt Bennm tc ; -: ¥9, 1859. 
| him agen, bere up her conrice through all. 1 ho’ nein Teandee ! — — — - 
: ind be'‘ieve thatthe dead have the . “y 
le came at lnat. when the nv had retreated, and)... az t ; Sei ar si 1 that the the ~ ‘A post master may enclose money ina lel er to’ the 
the Greeks | { returned to t Y 7} es 7 i ¥: Pon eh : tm , . ] } “ 1 , publisher ofa newspaper, lo 7 y the vbhseriplion cf @ 
; . . 4 7 : “t os “my emroy ed to prea h the Gospel to those who have had ths r] n - 1 FR { VK the } He ifw , } hy , 
euring i 7 larion u i wit deer |} e - . . ifarrd person, anc ft. if eT, ELere? yy him- 
hew her ation, was ft lwith d ep remors no revelation i thie'lite. hey 3 nose the Jewish ne J : ¥y 
ae . han aie ee nevi teed Ta ce . self. 
. # + eae gull ve nguished;—love had ..phath, sabbatical vear, and vear of jubilee. are typi-) 2? 
{ hg a to yy plhersinadie ~y ed tosee or forzive ...) of certain periods, afterthe general jagdment, in| Our patrons will perceive,that anye delicacy they 
n. Phere it times, Int haract 7 reek as * 4] , oa . . . . 
hin ; . : CAATSS “an . : n which the souls of those whoare not then adinitted! may have had in burthening us with postage, is now 
’ wonlnbin, as m et one ¢ 1; oceuvrred of observ ie oo oo shed ’ > enrenng “ - 
anadiateaa erences Fitmniieblc. Hi nto happiness are purifi¢ | from their corruption. entirely removed. 
t “2 id a a ee If any within those smaller periods are so far hum- 
$ ter an HNAUONS were stai rol i 1. a ’ ! ! awart > cc . . ° . 
: + l ¥s ii ‘a id aes . hay bled as to acknowledge the perferetion of God, and to To oor Portican Frimenps.—Onr carrier, wishes 
' never inthe da¥s of lealtha ve dy ke rok ) a ol é ' ‘&./ VR PELAT S55 on . 8s —_ 
i end ly keeentiful a. | ; own Christ their only Saviour, they are received to ns to sav, that he will stand in need of an. address, forthe 
\ Et an ¢ xe4. > yr gs _ felici'y; while those who ¢ mfinue obstinate are receiv-| Goming New Year, and that he will give a volume of 
‘ ‘ we ae ‘ sii sie Ol ed ¢ oe . ha wrarns reY nc *. 1 LO . - 
pot to die, but still felt deepty | } lin torments until the grand period typified by th jthe Register, handsomely bound, when-com) leted, to 
rot oie, Oth ' ma piv wrongs: ie patvra . ie : ’ : eS a TS ap : ~ vf — a a 2h, 
' ’ f her cheek wa 1 oI - " ubilee arrives, iu which all shall he made happy in the janyt Ais friends, who will help him out of this difficul 
= : 4 ds trea f] AOE gtcntartr ion fruition of the Deity: They also deny the t , 
ni the rich tresses ¢ rer b k | fell disheveled 7 oe 1. v. =~. .° ity. 
haste 7 ' : af — ' ‘4 4 bY imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity. They dis-| ? ‘ 
ner Stue. teririends w.thn te entreat her to 4 . * ¢ 
. ‘sD rn ‘nce e) n cases seil ‘nce, ar sul- : . ' . ew 
k toand fo ‘ » her husband: : iis Ohicetl teen cla m viol nee evenin ca vibe s defen : id ll A Serious Matrtrer.—F or the iast six or é alt days, 
, fer themselves to be defrauded or wronged rather than) ‘ . ; ae 
‘ tod ll, and waved herhand for hin to becone. to | |our city has been a®theatre of *‘warand rumors of war, 
Ye i a 
F : n the last pang came overker, and : 0 ay aed : a ’ ee a ee = ’ rari 1e 
1 er . , -_ her, » con heir church government and discip'ine are the same ©f account of appreh nian arma ree to the 
sneturse St i? ’ Te | f. ¢ yo! ° » . ‘ . ir c ae ee 
= : ‘ nts ne he la too with the English Baptists, except thar every brother is laws ofthe land. Difficulti@s have for some time ex- 
: ‘ yiveness to. him, piaeed her hand in : andi. i : : . : 
dicd ot 7 &S" \allowed to spenk in the congregation; and their best: jisted between the heirs of thelate Patroon’s estate, on 
- spe! snsnall¢ ined toahethe minicrer They | e - rs 1 . 
‘ | $I % isusnally ordained to ' He miunists ¥ T hey jaccount of the collection of quarier sales, beck rents, 
FRENCH , GAIRTY, barr a ae’, Pane te pom among at ite, The particular merits of which we are nuacquaint- 
Tn the campaign of 18T2a distinguished genera} Gien! Widows and exhorters, who are all licensed to use be : : : : 
t oe 7 , St at ke os. | ete bitte aturedie jed with. Some time since, processes were issued a- 
ouscer vo! tre breach army was severly woundedan the ew guts statedty, 7 : . bet : 
t leg. The surzeon on consulting declared that ampu 7 a !cainstthe dissatisfied tenants, who we be!«.e consti- 
tauon was indispensible. The general received th: WHISKERS AND LONG HAIR. @ | tute a large number from several towns in | .e county. 
intelligence with mueh composure. Among the pe A letter from Paris states, that to bea fashionable! On attempting to serve these processes, ta heriff was 
+ Wwikk ; nae 2 oe rv) ale > . _ é 5 2s ‘ * 
ye peo a oh. , a observe . his valet-d - young man ia that metropolis, you must wear your yesisged, and aftersuffering insult, was finatly driven 
chambre, WhO showel Ly his profound. grief the deep! hair (alling i 33iv or ‘ r adil - 
0th hi eth in oh, J grief ta ep hair falling in massive locks upon your shoulder | back. the mob declaring their determ’nation to resist 
snare which He took in the melanchely accident. ‘-|yourbeard must bein thestvle of Francis [., whilst! . ‘ . : sa ot 
Why dost thon weep, Germain?” said his master, | your han any attempt oPhis part to enforce the action © 


amilingly t@him: **it is a fortunate thing for thee; lows 


t ! 
you will have only ove boot tocloan in future.” 





ilinnst be tightly squeezed into acanary-yel- 
glove; parhef the costumeas dec dedly character-| 
|,SMe Of an exquisite agistocgat-ofthe present day, asa 


‘Fon Sa- 
va" rhe siti- 


rents. Under this state of things, : 
jturday last issued*a general votice 


t 





«Soap 
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und assist him in the due execution of tlre law. Ac 
cordingly, agreeable to his notice, a large body ol peo- 
ple assembled, athis office, estimated at from (50 to 


1000, and marched to thescene of strife rmed, 


where they met about anequal numer of the liger 
auts; and after a parley ofan hour er two, the Sheriff, 
returned with his posse without having been able to 
eTect hisobject. ‘Tlaus stands the ¢ at the present 
moment. 

Where this unhappy state of things willend, no one 
Itappears tous that it Vou'd have been 


‘ 
more judicious, if the Sheriff, instead of taxing 


ean tell 


so larve 


abody of .aen, bad made a_ seleetion of some 50 or 
100, from them, and met these disn'fected idividnals 
with expostalation. If it had been found that they 
would not have JisteneTto persnasion. then a thousand 


men, armed if necessary, shoukl force the: into obe 


dience., We are tearful that the 
t i. 
! 


present step has hal 
. : 
rither he 


mnidency; forfrom what we can learn, this 


matter 1weare feanul will involve franin life. 


rore in the light of a frolic, than 
We are ‘oll t 


was us amrat- 


ter of.grave import. vat these cirsaifect- 
! 


edinlvel ire rather enco waged in their opposi 


‘ion, taa »herwise—that they are sanguine of at 
east the iD hy of their fellow cilizens. We trust 
it is not so, ‘orit willbe a fatal error. 'Thelaws must 
be enforce mazait be at the expense of life. 


we cease (0 b@ 4 GOVERNMENT OF Laws, betier that we 


' 


had never been catled into existence. We understand 
that one of the members, elect of the legislature, isa 


leader inthis disaTection. ! 


if itis 30, wetrust the ie 
gislature willexpel hin. A man wio will not observe 
the laws, should never be pi iced where he can help 
make them. 
Since putting 
Evening Journal, Mri Van Re:sselaer’s version of the 
cause of the difficulties. Before reading this exposi- 
tien ofthe aaa, we mast confess, that oar feelinzs and 


sympathies were with the disa — ‘Kye 
Ro was 
* 


impression was that while Mr. V. 


rene j 
gener: 


oine 
gin 






his lezal rights, that there wer: peculiar in 
as denied 
the tenants. The reverse, however isthe fact. The 


heirs and trustees are fully authurised by the late Pa 


the case which required a leniency, which’ 


trvon’s will, to give all that is reasonable. Mr. Vi R.'s 
cnly fault appears to be in holJing a large estate, which 
many of his tenants want to wrest from him without the 
colour of law or justice. We again repeat, that these 
anarchists, must be taught obedience to the law 


the above in tyne, we perceive by the| 


{ jthe boat and lock, and instantly killed. 
"| respectable cuizen, aged 35 years. 
\brought to this village for interement.—Ont. 


| MARRIZD. 


a 








OE 


=a 


w%2n3 ty appear at his office on the Monday followin 1, jour benevolent feelings excited towards the less 


favoured of our | fellow-beings. Our devotional 
feelings cannot but be quickened, and we be better 
| prepared to engage in the every day pursuits of life. 
There were religions services in the several churches 
of this city—and a very general attendance of our 
citizens. 

| Sennett, ofthe New York Herald, is a queer fel- 
low, with all his raseality. He haga particular regard 
for the brokers. T'ake the following :, 


('F"Joun QO. Avams, the venerable Ex-Presifftnt. 


took a waik in Wallstreet of the morning of Thanks-| 


viven day. There was a fine looking lady on his arm, 
te whom he was pointing out the names ofthe several 
binks. As John Q. entered at the upper end ofthe 
reet the devil escaped at the other, thinking, probably, 
that the sight of am honest man and a_ respectable wo- 
yan in Wallstreet, betokened an earthqaake, a hurri- 
cane, dr the day of judgment. 


' - 
To Corresronpents.—The poetical effusions o! 


Eugene, and B. W.C. shall have aeplace nex 


weck. 
| 
| 


“Derata ry tar Por.’—The blue writing ink, Which 
lis now being yeuerally used, is said to be Composed of 
deadly imgredients, no tess than a solution el Prussic 

lue, having ail the deleterious qualities of Prus.ic 
acid. If thisis true, it should be banished from use, 
to cleanse their pens with their mouth. One drop of 
pure Prussic acid, is said to be capable of destroying a 
P.rents should look to it. 


Cat or duo_Z. 


| Tze Knickerbocker for November has just come to 


ihand. ‘Lhe present number is a rich one, and com- 


|pensates_us impart forthe disappointment m not re 
le ‘iving it earlier. Tae London Monthiies, reprinted 
jiathis country were received several days before. The 
,e litors would oblige their patrons by observing a litde 
)more punctuality. 


| Mrrbancuoty Accipest.—Asthe canal boat Cham- 
|pion, of the Troy. and Ohio Line, was entering the lock 
jabout a mile east of Syracuse, on Monday night, the 
'1sth iust. the captain, Mr. Luther Babee’, formerly 
jof this village, and son of the late Mr. B. of Hopewell, 
jin attempting to step fromthe top of the hoat onto the 
luck, fell backwards and had his head crushed hetween 
Mr. B. wasa 
His remains were 
Free- 


| 
j nan. 











In this city on the 27th inst., by the Rev. J. Leon- 


Tae ANNUAL THANKSGIVING. On Thursday tle|ard, jr., Wm. Maxsted to Jane MCaauley, both of this 


©3th was observed our annual Thanksgiving, in coa- 
tormity with the recommendativa of the Governor. 
It gives us pleasure to notice the general feeling 
throughout the community as to the propriety of ob- 
serving thiscustom,of.the Primitive Fathers. There 
is something beautifal in the thought, that one day at 
least inthe year the whole population of the State are 
willing to lay aside the cares apd turmoils of business, 
and let their thouzhts dwell upon the innumerable 
b'essings with which their path in life has been strewn, 
—to reflect upon the kindness that has “watched over 


' the interests of their country,—preserved to them 


the enjoyment of civil and religious Liberty, and 
kept imfull play the energies of society, by the 
eeaseless action, of which the general good of all 
results. — 2s , 
Surely the moral tendency of the observance of this 
Fp ir ele a than happy. Whilst alive 
with a grateful of the manifold bles@figs of whic 
we have been the reciprents, we cannot pass by 


city. 

| In this city on the 28th inst., by the Rev. J. Leon- 
jard, jr., Josiah Foster of Bernardston, Fran\lin  co., 
\state of Mass. to Miss Mary Haner, of this city. 

| Onthe Ist inst.. in the Ist M. EB. church, by the 
| Rev. T. Seymour, Mr. Christopher Lovell, of Co- 
/hoes Falls, to Miss Olive Brown of this city, 

On the 2d inst., by the Rev. T. Seymour, Mr. Abra- 
ham Strattan, to Miss Cornelia Eckersou, both of this 
city. 

On the evening ofthe 29th ult. by the Rev. Dr. 
Wyckoff, George Washington Burdick, to Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Van Antwerp. _. 

A: Saratoga Springs, on the 26th inst., by the Rcv. 
D. Babcock, Mr. John Weed of Black Brook, Clinton 
co., to Miss Susap B. Cowen, daughter of Hen Esek 
Cowen, of the.former place. 

Troy, on the 2lstinst., by the Rev. Dr. Butler, 
M ge H. Cramer, to Miss Henrietta K. Can- 
non, daughter of Lewis G. Cannon, esq., all of that 


city. . 

‘Gn the 26th ult., at Durhaiille, by the Rev. D.D. 
Ransom, Mr. Levi Bennett, merchant, to Miss Maria 
More, daughter of Col R. L. More. 

In Cortlanville, on the 19th inst., by the ys on + 





waheedingly the giver ofthem all—nor fail to ‘have/Kinney, Mr. Silas V. Crandall, to 
e “ . , 


te 





Graves, all of the former plage. 
On the I7th inst., by the Rev. Mr Cooly, Co!. John 
Villams, of the Eagle Hotel in Peekskill, to Miss 
Jane H. W. Whitall, daughter of the late George 
Whitall, ot Pennsylvania. 

At Butfalo, on Thursda:, the 21st ult., b¥ the Rev. 
Mr. Hawks, Dr. Thomas Dwight Porter, of New York, 
to Mary Eliza, daughter of the late Ephraim Hart, esq., 
of Utica. 


= 


| DIED. 


In this city,on Monday last, Wm, Lathrop, aged 
12 years. His remains were taken to the tomb by ‘the 
brethren of Mount Vernon and Temple Lodges, and 
the customary Masonic funeral service performed. 
| Onthe 28th inst., Mr. Robert Martin, formerly dyer 
jin this city, aged 40 years, after a long and. tedious 

sickness of lingering consumption. 
In Washington city, on Werdlnesday~ evening, the 
27th ult., of pulmonary disease, Dr. William Holland, 
late of New York. : 
| At Cairo, ov the 17th inst. f pulmonary consump 
tion, Amasa Mattoon counsellar at law,in the 34th 
year of his age. 

At St. Mary's Ga., on the 31st uft., in the 26th year 
jof his age, William Lyon Law. esq., eldest son of the 
Hon. Samuel A. Law of Meredith, Deleware co., N. 











Atthe Naval Hospital, Pensacola, on the th inst., 
afier an illness of five days. Walter W, Hays, from 
New York of yellow fever. On the 26th October of 
| yellow fever, Wm. A. Greén, assistant surveon, U. S. 


When as many grown up, as well as young children, are apt| Navy. On the 17th October, Elisha Fitch, professor 


jof mathematics, U.S. Navy, of yellow fever. On the 
| 14th November, passed Midshipman S. D. Wilkinson, 
lof yellow fever. 

| At Rochester, on the 29h alt., Mes. Emily Kemp- 
|shall, wife ofthe Hon. Thomas Kempshall, aged 37 
years. 


‘the 85th year of her age. 
At Fonda, on Thursday morning last, Mr. 
M. Wemple, aged 49 vears. 

In New York, on Fridvy evening, aftera short and 
severe il!ness, David D. McKioney, “Esq., comedian 
aged 31 years. 

At Hartford, Conn., on Tuesdaymorning, Dr Leon 
ard Bacon, aged 73 years. 

In Lewiston on the 24th ult. after a short illness, 
Lemuel Cooke, father of the Hon. Bates Cooke, 
Comptroller of this State, aged 77. 


Barney 





bs | CHOLASNICKLELY, complore—tifeand Adven- 
~~ Siures of Ni holes Nie’ leby, by Chas: Dieken , (Boz) 
with dlustratrons, complet. 1 one vol, 

Curtis on bealth: simp deity oCliving + observations an 
the, res.f a ion of health iniaf.ney, youth man! e dad 
age, London edition, 

Part XI pictorial edition of Shakspoare’s comedy of 
Errors, 

The hand Book of Heraldry, the Cricketer’s Hand 
Book, the Hand Book of Magic. Swimming Hand Book 
Language and Seutiment of Flowers, the Augler's Hand 
book of Domestic Cookery, Wc. 

Constantinople, complete in 1 vol elegantly bound in 
morroceo gilt; scenery of As «a Minar, illustrated. draw- 
inzs from nature, with hi. tor cal account of Constantino- 
ple, and description of the piates. 

American Almanac, for 1840. 

Second series ofthe Schoal Library, 50 volumes for 
#20, in acase, for sale by 
B JOK OF THE BOUDOIR for 1840, 0r Court of 

Queen Victoria; a series of portraits of t he ladies of 
the nobility of Great Britain, beau ifully eweaved by 
he Findens, with illustrations in verse, sup © thly bound 
‘mn morocco imperial quarto. 

The Iris, prose, poetry, and arts‘ for 1840, with large 
and beautifully engraved plates apd fanerful picuresque 
borders, ig anew and usique style, edited by Mary 
Russell Mitfordspleudidly bound in Turkey morecco and 
gold, imperial 4to- 

Character and Costume for 1840, 21 illustrations design 
ed aid drawn from nature. with deseriptive letter press, 
handsomely bound rocbo and gould imperial 4to. 

Gems of beauty fer 1840, displayed in 1 highly fin- 
ished engraving, with illustrations, by the tess of 
Blessington, richly beund in green silk and gold quarto. 

These splendid works hive arrived an@ may be 





seen at “22 7 : ; 7 . an 
‘ - W. C. LITTLE’S Bookstore, 
} corner of Siate and Market. 
* 
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POETRY. 
CHRISTMAS. 
SELECTED FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
The wind is chill, 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep oar Christmas merry still. 
Each age has deemed the new born year 
Fit time for festival and cheer: 
E’en heathen yet, the savage Dane 
At Tol more deep the mead did drain, 
High on the beach his galleys drew, 
And feasted all his pirate crew; 
Then in his low and pine-built hall, 
Where shields and axes decked the wall, 
They gorged upon the half-dressed steer; 
Caroused in seas of sable beer; 
While round, in brutal jest were thrown 
The half-gnawed rib, and marrow-bone ; 
Or listened all, in grim delight, 
While scalds yelled out the joys of fight 
‘Then forth, in frenzy, would they hie, 
And wildly loose their red locks fly; 
And dancing round the blazing pile, 
They make such barbarous mirth the while, 





PUES Ba & 


f As best might to the mind recall 
The boisterous joys of Onin's hall. 
And well our Christian sires of old 


Loved when the year its cours had rolled, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all its hospitable train. 
Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honor to the holy night: 
On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung 
} That only night, in all the year, 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsal donned her kirtle sheen: 
The hall was dressed in holly green: 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go 
To gather in the misletoe, 
‘Then opened wide the baron's hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all: 
Power laid his rod of rule aside, 
And Ceremony doffed his pride. 
The heir, with roses in his shoes, 
That night mightvillage partner choose; 
The lord, underogating, share 
‘The vulgar game of “post and pair.” 
All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 
The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide; 
The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 
Scrubbed till it shone the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 
— blue-coated serving man; 
Then the grim boar’s-head frowned on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green-garbed ranger tell, 
How, when, and where, the monster fell; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 
And all the baitnig of the boar: 
While round the merry wassel bowl, 
Garnished with ribands, blithe did trow}. 
There the huge sirloin recked; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie; 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 
At such high-tide, her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry masquers in, 
And carols roared with blithesome din; 
Tf unmelodious was the song, 
Tt was a hearty note, and strong. 
Who lists may in .heir mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery; 
White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made; 
- But, O! what masquers richly dight 
Can beast of pont oe he fight! 
_ England was merry land, w 
_ Qld Christmas brought his sports again. 
{was Christmas breached the mightest ale; 
*Twas Chriatmas told the me 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man's heart through half the year. 








AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION 


- THE FARWELL TO THE DEAD. 
The foliowing p eve i« founded on a beautiful part of the Grech 


funeral service, in which relauves and friends are invited to em- 
bree the deceased,(whuse face is uncovered) and to bid their fi- 


nal adeiw, 
Tis hard to lay into the éarth 
A countenance so benign! a fc r.n that walk’d 
But yesterday so stately o’er the earth! 





Come near !—ere yet the dust, 
Soil the bright paleness of the settled brow, 
Look on your brother, and embrace him now, 
In still and solemn trust! 
Gome near !—once more let kindred lips be press’d 
On his cold cheek; then bear him to his rest! 


Look yet on this young face ! 
What shall the beauty, from among us gone, 
Leave of its image e’en where most it shone, 
Gladd-ning its hearth and race? 
Dim grows the semblance on men’s heart impress'd, 
Come near, and bear the beautiful to rest ! 


Ye weep and it is well! 
For tears befit earth's parting ! Yesterday, 
Song was upon the lips of this pale clay, 
And sunshine seem'd to dwell 
Whete'er he moved—the welcome and the bless'd ! 
—Now gaze ! and bear the silent unto rest! 


Look yet on him, whose eye 
Meets you,s no more, in sadness or in mirth! 
Was he not fair amidst the sons of earth, 
The beings born to die ? 
--But not where death has power may love be 
bless'd— 
Come near ! and bear ye the beloved to rest! 


How may the mother’s heart 

Dwell on her son. and dare to hope again? 

The spring’s rich promise hath been given in vain, 
The lovely must depart! 

Is he not gone, our brightest and our best? 

Come near ! and bear the early-call'd to rest! 


Look on him ! ishe laid 
To slumber from the harvest or the chase? 
—Too still and sad the smile upon his face, 
Yet that, ev’n that, must fade ! 
Death holds not long unchain'd his fairest guest,— 
Come near! and bear the mortal to his rest! 


His voice of mirth had ceased 
Amidst the vineyards ! there is left no place 
For him whose dust receives your vain embrace, 
At the gay bridal feast! 
Earth must take earth to moulder on her breath; 
Come near! weep o'er him ! bear him to his rest! 


Yet mourn ye not as they 
Whose spirit’s light is quench’d !—for him the past 
Is seal'd. He may not fall, he may not cast 

His birthright’s hope away ! 
All is not here of our lair and bless’d— 
Leave ye the sleeper with his God to rest! 


THE INVOCATION. 
BY MRS. HEMANS 


Answer me, burning Stars of night! 
Where is the spirit gone, 

That, past the reach of human sight 
Even as abreeze hath flown? 

—And the Stars answered me—“We roll 
In lightand power on high, 

But of the never dying soul, 
Ask things that cannot die!” 

O, many a toned and changless Wind! 
Thou art a Wa free; 

Tell me if thow its place can find, 
Far over mount sea? 

—And the wind murmured in reply— 
“ The blue deep I have crossed, 

And met its bark’s and billows high, 
But not what thou hast lost.” 

Ye clouds that gorg: 
Around the 











We vanish from the sky; 

Ask what is deathiess in thy heart, 
For which that cannot die ! 

Speak, then, thou Voice of God within, 
Though of the deep low tone! 

Answer me through life’s restless din, 
Where isthe spirit flown? 

—And the voice answered—“Be thou still! 

- Enough toknow is given; 

Clouds, Winds, and Stars, their task fulfil 

Thine is to trustin Heaven!” 





When cold in the earth lies the friend thou hast loved, 
Be his faults and his follies forgot by thee then; 
Or if from their slumber the veil be removed, 
Weep o’er them in silence and close it again. 
And oh! if tis pain to remember how far 
From the pathway of light he was tempted to ream, 
Be it bliss to remember that thou wert the star 
That arose on his darkness, and guided him heme. 


From thee and thy innocent beauty first came 
The revealing, that taught him true love to adore— 
To feel the bright presence, and turn him with 
shame 
From the idols he darkly had knelt to before, 
O’er the waves of a life long benighted and wild, 
Thou cam'st like a soft golden calm o'er the sea ; 
And, if happiness purely glowingly siniled 
On his ev'ning horizon, the light was from thee. 


And tho'sometimes the shade of paat folly would rise 
And tho'falsehood again would allure him to stray, 

He but turn'd to the glory that dwelt in those eyes, 
And the folly, the falsehood soon vanish'd away. 

As the priest of the Sun, when their altar grew dim, 
As the day-beam alone could its lustre repair; 

So if virtue a moment grew languid in him, 
He but flew to that smile, and rekindled it there ! 





LOVE. 


True love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 
It is not fantasy’s hot fire, 
Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly; 
It liveth notin fierce desire, 
With dead desire it doth not die; 
It is the secret sympathy, 
Th er , the silken tie, 
heart}'and mind to mind, 
n and in soul can bind. 


PATRIOTISM. 


Breathes there the man, with soul sodead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land. 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand ! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well, 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 









CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
E/CH MONTH. 


“ 








Temple Enc Albany 

Temple R. A, » | Albany M& @h 

Mount Vernon Lodge, on re sa Teetey. 4 

A late. Troy. let & 3d Tuesday. e 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday: 

P nit Lodge i ia 3d FT vesday 

Olive Branch | Bethany Ge. iat Wetnessay pf ». 
Genesee Eacampment, ' Lockport Nia. 
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